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“Yes. I'm a lesbian. It’s part of what motivates me 
to be a revolutionary.” 


Lesbian Political Prisoners 


Fighting Invisibility is a series of 
occasional articles on subjects not 
often discussed in relation to the les- 
bian community. This is the second 
article in that series. 


by Susie Day í 

“Gay People have no stake in a 
system that is racist and sexist and 
that impoverishes some sectors of this 
society in order to enrich others...1 


don’t think that we will ever be liber-. 


ated under this system. We may have 
a few more rights, but we'll never win 
our liberation as human beings with- 
out some kind of real revolutionary 
changes.” 

Shortly after she began to make 
these realizations in the late 60s, 
Laura Whitehorn was a Chicago 
housewife. She came out as a lesbian 
at about the same time that the Black 
liberation struggle and the anti-Viet- 
nam War movement had convinced 
her that nothing short of revolution 
would guarantee human equality. 
And, for over 20 years, Whitehorn 
Was an activist in women’s communi- 
ties and Black and Puerto Rican 
movements. In 1985 she was arrested 
for weapons possession. 

In her statement to the court, 
Whitehorn declared that she lived by 
“revolutionary and human principles.” 
Those words, said the judge, were 
reason enough to hold her indefinite- 
ly in preventive detention, under the 
Bail Reform Act of 1984. Four and a 
half years later, Whitehorn, at 44, 
remains in prison without bail. She 
has yet to be tried on the charges for 
which she was arrested. During her 
years of incarceration, she has been 
placed in 11 different jails and pris- 
ons, allegedly for security reasons. 
After she was moved to the Federal 
Correctional Institute in Pleasanton, 
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California, Whitehorn was reunited 
with her friend, Linda Evans. 

Evans, the daughter of an indus- 
trial contractor and a schoolteacher, 
had lived all her life in the Midwest, 
and had come to Chicago in the late 
60s to enter college. She met Laura 
Whitehorn in the SDS, and has been a 
lesbian activist ever since. Twenty 
years later, she smiles and declares: 
“Yes. I’m a lesbian. I’m proud of it... 
It's part of what motivates me to be a 
revolutionary.” 

Linda Evans has spent her life as 
a community organizer. She organized 
so well against 
racism in les- 
bian, Chicano 
and Black 
communities, 
in fact, that the Ku Klux Klan put her 
on its death list. Evans bought four 
handguns to protect herself. She was 
arrested in 1985 for weapons posses- 
sion, and sentenced by the state of 
Louisiana to 40 years in prison for 
making false statements to purchase 
these guns. At the age of 42, Linda 
Evans is serving a reduced sentence 
of 35 years. “The thing that’s interest- 
ing about the Louisiana case,” she 
says, “is that it’s the same jurisdiction 
where the Ku Klux Klan tried to 
mount an invasion of Dominica, a 
Black island in the Caribbean in 1981. 
Don Black had ten other men with 
him; he had almost a million dollars 
in cash; they had a boat full of illegal 
weapons, machine guns and stuff.... 
And he received a total sentence of 
three years and was out in 24 
months.” 

Laura Whitehorn and Linda Evans 
are two of an estimated 200 progres- 
sive and leftist political prisoners in 
the United States. Held indefinitely 
without bail, convicted on exaggerat- 


FIGHTING INVISIBILITY 


ed, if not false, charges, sentenced to 
many more years in prison than right- 
wing defendants, these prisoners are 
invisible to the general public. Their 
numbers include a range of activists, 
from New Afrikan and Puerto Rican 
nationalists who identify as “prisoners 
of war” and support armed struggle, 
to sanctuary workers and anti-nuclear 
Protestors, who have received as 
many as 18 years in prison for their 
nonviolent opposition to government 
policies. The gay and lesbian move- 
ment, increasingly radicalized by gov- 
ernment indifference to the AIDS 
crisis, is be- 
coming more 
aware of 
these prison- 
3 ers. In doing 
so, lesbians.and gay men have 
begun to ask: What makes these peo- 
ple so threatening to our government? 
What does it mean to us and our 
movement that these prisoners exist? 
Whitehorn and Evans are now in 
the Detention Facility in Washington, 
D.C. They await trial there with four 
other political prisoners—Susan 
Rosenberg, Marilyn Buck, Alan Berk- 
man and Tim Blunk—for the 1983 
bombing of the U.S. Capitol Building 
and three other government sites in 
the D.C. area. The bombings, protest- 
ing the invasion of Grenada and other 
acts of U.S. foreign aggression, dam- 
aged property but injured no one. 
The defendants—who face up to 45 
years in prison, if convicted—express 
support for the bombings, but main- 
tain that they did not carry them out. 
The government, moreover, admits 
that it does not know who committed 
the bombings and that it has neither 
evidence or witnesses to prove that 
any of the accused were directly 


_involved. 


Yet the Resistance Conspiracy 
trial, as the defendants call it, promis- 
es to be one of the most politically 
vindictive events in decades. 
Although the trial will probably not 
take place until early 1990, the gov- 
ernment has already installed a bullet- 
proof plexiglass wall to separate 
defendants from the rest of the court- 
room. Special video monitors have 
also been positioned to observe spec- 
tators and the defense table, but not 
the prosecution. These courtroom 
security measures—which legal 
experts say will intimidate spectators 
and make an impartial jury trial 
impossible—are virtually unprece- 
dented in U.S. judicial history. They 
were noticeably absent when Oliver 
North was tried last spring, in the 
same courthouse. 

North, who admitted having 
helped engineer the illegal drug and 
weapons sales that killed thousands of 
Central Americans, was never held in 
any form of preventive detention, and 
was not sentenced to any term in 
prison. “So the whole case is politi- 
cal,” concludes Nkechi Taifa, attorney 
for Laura Whitehorn, adding “The 
whole pre-trial detention is political. 
And the government should not be 
allowed to use the criminal justice sys- 
tem to suppress political opposition.” 

The indictment, if successful 
against these defendants, may help set 
precedents in suppressing political 
activism. Because the government has 
no direct evidence to convict the Six, it 
has charged them with aiding and 
abetting, and with conspiracy to “influ- 
ence, change and protest policies and 
Practices of the U.S. government 
..through the use of violent and illegal 
means.” These are ingeniously broad 
charges, which could, in the future, be 
brought against an increasing number 
of protestors, whose dissent is labelled 
“violent” or “illegal” by the govern- 
ment. And though it may not be used 
immediately against actions like sit-ins 
and blockades, it could well discour- 
age them from happening. “They want 
to make sure that they can determine 
the boundaries of our activity at every 
point,” says Linda Evans. 

Conspiracy and aiding and abet- 
ting charges are traditionally easy to 
prove. Once a jury is convinced that 


defendants hold the 
same political sym- 
pathies, convictions 
can be obtained 
through mere cir- 
cumstantial evi- 
dence. The pro- 
secution in this case 
will use the defen- 
dants’ own political 
writings and per- 
sonal letters— 
exempt here from 
First Amendment 
protection—to 
establish that the 
six have all known 
each other and 
Oppose government 
policies. A jury 
might, therefore, 
have no trouble 
finding a “conspira- 
cy,” given such evi- 
dence as Evans’ and 
Whitehorn’s lifelong 
friendship and the 
fact that both were 
underground at the 
time of their arrests. 
“Linda and I have 
known each other 
longer than anyone 
else in this case,” 
Laura Whitehorn 
says. “I’m proud of 
that. And so, some 
of our proudest his- 
tory is what they're Laura Whitehorn 
going to bring against us.” 

Going underground, leaving 
friends and lovers perhaps forever, 
was a difficult decision for Whitehorn 
and Evans. But as their activism grew, 
including Whitehorn’s support work 
for the Black Panther Party, so did 
FBI surveillance. When Panther leader 
Fred Hampton was murdered, White- 
horn thought very hard about what 
Malcolm X had said before he was 
killed. “I'll never forget the picture of 
the Chicago police carrying [Hamp- 
ton’s] body out on a stretcher and 
grinning.... And it was proven that not 
a single shot had been fired from 
inside the apartment. It was a com- 


‘plete assassination of this man.... We 


all pretend that it doesn’t happen 
here. But they do things that actually 


“REAL REVOLUTIONARY CHANGES” 
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| torture and kill people. And I just feel 
like it's the height of self-deception to 
think that we can draw lines about 
what we will and will not do to stop 
that kind of thing.” 

Their years of support not only 
for the rights of lesbians and gays, but 
also for Black and Puerto Rican 
nationalist groups, made them phe- 
nomenally threatening to the govern- 
ment. Eventually, Whitehorn and 
Evans decided, they could be freer to 
do their political work if they 
dropped out of the public movement. 
Observes Linda Evans, “If we really 
want to change the power structure, I 
think there’s going to have to be a 
revolutionary movement in this coun- 
try. But, in order to build it, we have 
to build the capability that’s not com- 
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“WE HAVE TO FAIGHT BACK” 
Linda Evans 


pletely infiltrated and controlled by 
the government, the FBI.... That 
applies not only to the AIDS move- 
ment, but to all the solidarity move- 
ments... It’s just not enough to believe 
that we're going to be able to win 
change through the legislatures.” 

Although they have lived in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, Evans and 
Whitehorn always remained close, 
always supported one another in a 
variety of political work. So, while 
Linda Evans was living in a women’s 
commune in Arkansas, fighting devel- 
opers who were clearing the land with 
Agent Orange, Laura Whitehorn was 
in Boston, taking over the Harvard 
Building with a group of anti-imperial- 
ist Women—an action that led to the 
founding of the Boston/Cambridge 
Women’s School. And while White- 
horn was helping to defend Black 
homes during the anti-busing violence 
in Boston in the mid-70s, Evans was 
teaching women to print in a press 
collective in Texas. While Evans was 
struggling against the Texas Neo-Nazis 
and the Klan, Whitehorn was organiz- 
ing the Madame Binh Graphics Collec- 
tive in New York City. 
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“We come 
out of a sector of 
the anti-imperial- 
ist movement that 
was dominated 
by women and 
lesbians,” says 
Laura Whitehorn, 
“and I think the 
government is 
very well aware 
of that. And that’s 
why one of the 
things that we've 
seen in the last 
few years was 
the development 
of the Lexington 
High Security 
Unit, to deal with 
women political 
prisoners.” 

The Lexing- 
ton High Security 
Unit was opened 
in 1986 and with- 
in months 
became infamous 
for its isolation 
and sensory deprivation measures 
used to subdue women whom the 
Bureau of Prisons deemed “assaul- 
tive” or “escape prone.” Yet the 
women assigned to the Unit—political 
prisoners Susan Rosenberg, Silvia 
Baraldini and Puerto. Rican “prisoner 
of war” Alejandrina Torres—had 
never been convicted of injuring or 
assaulting another person. Nor had 
any of them presented behavioral 
problems while in prison. Finally, in 
1988, after an international campaign 
that included the efforts of Puerto 
Rican groups, women’s communities, 
church organizations and Amnesty 
International, the Lexington HSU was 
closed by coun decree as a violation 
of the prisoners’ First Amendment 
right to political freedom. 

The closing of Lexington is 
known to many activists. What is not 
yet known is the fact that the govern- 
ment appealed the closing, and on 
September 8, 1989, won its appeal. 
Implications for every political prison- 
er in this country are devastating. 
“Now,” says Linda Evans, “the Bureau 
of Prisons has absolute license to put 
us in any conditions that it wants to, 


M 


based solely on our past political affil- 
iations and beliefs.” 

Although the government may 
not reopen the Lexington HSU, it has 
begun to create conditions in the 
Shawnee Unit for women in Marianna, 
Florida, that duplicate if not intensify, 
those of Lexington. Already, continues 
Evans, “They have installed television 
sets in the cells, which means they 
can lock us down and say that we're 
having social interaction via television, 
instead of via human beings.” 

“Lock down” is a form of solitary 
confinement familiar to political pris- 
oners. People in lock down are caged 
in tiny, often parasite-infested cells for 
23 hours each day. They are allowed 
out, in handcuffs and leg shackles, for 
one hour to shower and make phone 
calls. If Evans, Whitehorn, Susan 
Rosenberg and Marilyn Buck are con- 
victed of the D.C. bombings, say 
defense attorneys, they will undoubt- 
edly be sent to Marianna. Their code- 
fendants Alan Berkman and Tim 
Blunk will be sent to the Marion 
Prison for men in Illinois, which is 
under permanent lock down. 

Tough new “anti-crime” cam- 
paigns are making an open secret of 
the fact that U.S. prisons are used to 
dispose of unwanted sectors of soci- 
ety. In April 1989, the Justice Depar- 
ment reported that there was a total 
of 627,402 men and women in U.S. 
prisons. This is the largest prison pop- 
ulation of any country in the world 
and, in less than five years, it is 
expected to rise to well over one mil- 
lion. Most U.S. prisoners are people 
of color, who, outside prison, repre- 
sent “minority” populations. The rate 
of Black imprisonment alone is twice 
that of South Africa. “What I see in 
this jail,” says Laura Whitehorn, “and 
in every jail I've been in, is genocide 
against Black people, and I think it’s 
worse than it ever was.” 

Given our society's dependence 
on prisons, it is in the interest of the 
social “order” to strip prisoners of any 
form of self-respect. Women are con- 
tinually under threat of sexual attack 
by male guards, and frequently raped 
with speculums or hands by prison 
officials in search of “contraband.” 
Male prisoners are often beaten when 
they refuse to obey an order. Prison- 


authorities discov- 
ered that the pris- 
oner was gay. 
Suspected of 
being gay or of IV 
drug use, prison- 
ers in some states 
are tested against 
their will for HIV, 
the virus associat- 
ed with AIDS, 
although treatment 
is rarely available. 
Once discovered 
to carry it, they 
are subjected to 
enormous abuse 
and contempt. 


ers of both sexes are routinely sub- 
jected to humiliating—and unneces- 
Sary— strip searches. “Sexuality is not 
possible in prison,” says Laura White- 
horn. “Sex is, but sexuality as a cre- 
ative form of human expression— 
forget it. Certainly not under these 
conditions.” 

Yet in filthy, overcrowded U.S. 
Prisons, lesbian and gay prisoners still 
attempt to love each other. They must 
literally risk their lives to have sexual 
relationships, since prisons have cate- 
gorically refused to give out condoms 
or materials on safer sex. “They can 
bust you at any point,” says Linda 
Evans. “Because sex is illegal in 
prison. And so you can be punished 
for having loving relationships, even 
though that clearly is one of the most 
rehabilitative things that can happen 
to someone.” 

Obviously, the primary purpose 
of U.S. prisons is not rehabilitation. 
While heterosexual prisoners in the 
general population may at times 
receive conjugal visits from their 
spouses, gay prisoners cannot even 
afford to acknowledge that they have 
lovers on the outside. Recently, report 
Whitehorn and Evans, a male prison- 
ers lover of three and a half years was 
stricken from the visiting list after 


ger 


Political (in)justice 


Justice Department Annual Statistics for 1985 state 
that the average sentence for those convicted on charges 
of weapons and firearms possession was 43 months. Sen- 
tencing Guidelines, established November 1988, set 22-44 
months as the recommended time in prison for weapons 
possession. The recommended sentence for making false 
Statements to purchase weapons is two years. Defendants 
convicted of weapons possession that is not politically 
motivated almost always receive sentences within the 
range specified by the Guidelines. See below for sen- 
tences regarding the convictions of politically motivated 
defendants: 

e Don Black—Ku Klux Klan member. Arrested with 
boatload of illegal automatic weapons, on his way to set 
up a drug ring on a Caribbean island. Not held in preven- 
tive detention. Sentence: three years. Time served: 24 


e Michael Donald Bray—Ku Klux Klan member. 
Convicted of bombing ten abortion clinics, three of which 
were occupied when explosions occurred. Not held in 
preventive detention. Sentence: ten years. Time served: 46 

he 


Whitehorn and Evans knew that 
they were taking a great risk in com- 
ing out as lesbians in prison. They 
realized they would open themselves 
up to the same kind of danger and 
humiliation that gay people face daily 
on the street; only in prison, the dan- 
would be 
inescapable. But coming out, they 
decided, was something they could 
do to continue to resist. And being 
Open about their sexuality at times 
connects them solidly with the 
women around them. “I’m not saying 
this is Sisterhood City,” remarks Laura 
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Whitehorn, “but I find that there’s 
something about talking to women 
about why I'm a lesbian, which has a 
lot to do with my own feelings of 
love for women and affirming that 
love, that come back positively,” 
Their defense attorneys see the 
“conspiracy” as the governments’, not 
their clients’. If everything goes 
according to government plans, they 
say, Laura Whitehorn, Linda Evans 
and their codefendants will die in 
prison. They will be known, if they 
are known at all by the general pub- 
lic, as “terrorists,” with a bizarre taste 
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constant and 


e Robert Louis White—Grand Dragon of Maryland 
Ku Klux Klan. Convicted of assaulting a Black man during 
racial brawl, and of conspiracy in bombing a synagogue. 
Pleaded guilty to owning arsenal including rifles, shot- 
guns, handguns and live hand grenades. Not held in pre- 
ventive detention. Sentence: 36 months. Time served: 
now in prison. 

e Oliver North—Former Security Council aide. Admit- 
ted having helped engineer the illegal drug and gun sales 
that killed thousands of Central Americans. Not held in 
Preventive detention. Convicted on three counts of con- 
spiracy in defrauding the government. Sentence: commu- 
nity service and suspended fine. Time served: none. 

e Laura Whitehorn—Arrested on weapons possession 
in 1985. Unconvicted. Remains in preventative detention 
four and a half years after arrest. Faces 45 years on con- 
spiracy charges. 

e Linda Evans—Arrested on weapons possession. 
Convicted for making false statements to purchase four 
legal handguns. Sentence: 40 years. Faces 45 more 
years On conspiracy charges. Time served: now in 
Prison. —Susie Day 
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quake is Project Open Hand. 

“Project Open Hand is a non- 
profit organization that provides two 
meals a day to people with ARC and 
AIDS,” said Jaenne Alexander, public 
relations director for the organization. 
“We serve them a hot evening dinner 
and a nutritious bagged lunch. We 
have 750 clients, that means 1,500 
meals a day.” 

“When the earthquake hit, we 
| extended our services to all the ser- 
vice agencies in the Bay Area. We 
were the only agency with a function- 
ing kitchen. We had full power. We 
provided meals to the Red Cross, the 
Salvation Army, police stations, fire- 
houses, senior centers, Glide Memorial 
Church and even through BART (Bay 
Area Rapid Transit) to 12 Red Cross 
centers in Oakland and Berkeley. 

“We estimate that we served 
50,000 meals to these various organi- 
zations, including our regular clients,” 
Alexander said. “The work load is 
reduced now and we are winding 
down. We are still serving some 
senior citizens and the Department of 
Public Works.” 

The city’s “Yes on S” campaign to 
insure passage of the domestic part- 
nership issue on election day redirect- 
ed its efforts for a week in order to 
provide earthquake relief. 

And the Shanti Project, a San Fran- 
cisco organization which provides volun- 
teer- based practical and emotional 
support services to people with AIDS, 
was also. quick to react to the catastrophe. 

“We began immediate free tele- 
phone counseling for anyone in the 
area who needed support to cope 
with the fear, anxiety or emotional 
distress caused by the earthquake,” 
said Holly Smith, Shanti’s director of 
media and special projects. “We also 
created, and are offering, evening 
support groups for all people in the 
Bay Area. 

“We discovered that wheelchair- 
bound clients who had major furni- 
ture fall over were inhibited the 
most,” Smith said. “We sent people to 
help them clean and straighten up. 
Some people were too ill to move. 
They needed supplies and water 
brought in. Some were fearful that 
their oxygen tank might run out. We 


got it for them and medications too.” 

Smith said she encourages peo- 
ple to send financial contributions to 
the AIDS Service Provider Association 
of the Bay Area. “ASPABA is a net- 
working group and they have been in 
contact with the organizations,” Smith 
told OutWeek. They know which 
agency is in most need at any given 
point. Whoever is in most need ‘will 
get help because the contributions 
will be routed to San Mateo, Santa 
Cruz or to where it is most needed.” 

The San Francisco AIDS Founda- 
tion, the largest AIDS organization in 
the city, was closed for three days after 
the quake while engineers checked for 
structural damage. After being declared 
stable, it opened for services. 

“It's been quite amazing to see 
how quickly the federal government 
has acted to offer aid, as compared to 
the slow response -over the last nine 
years to the AIDS crisis,” said Steve 
Petrow, a Foundation spokesperson. 
“From the federal government we 
need funds, leadership and organiza- 
tion. We have seen it with the earth- 
quake and we haven't seen it with the 
AIDS crisis. We need AIDS to be treat- 
ed as the disaster it is.” 


Where to send it 
The following non-profit organi- 

zations are accepting contributions 
earmarked for earthquake relief 
efforts. 

Lesbian and Gay Action Alliance 

P.O. Box 7293 

Santa Cruz, CA 95061 


Santa Cruz AIDS Project 
1606 Soquel Avenue 
Santa Cruz, CA 95062 


Project Open Hand 
2720 17th St. 
San Francisco, CA 94110 


Shanti Project 
525 Howard St. 
San Francisco, CA 94105 


AIDS Service Provider Association of 
the Bay Area 

10 United Nations Plz, Suite 200 

San Francisco, CA 94102 


_ San Francisco AIDS Foundation 
P.O. Box 6182 
San Francisco, CA 94101 
—filed from New York 
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for violence. And those on the out- 
side will judiciously avoid any sem- 
blance of extremes in their political 
speech or activity. 

But all this may not prove to be 
so easy for the government. Already, 
activists have begun to learn about the 
case and respond. And 80 percent of 
this response, say Evans and White- 
horn, comes from lesbians and gay 
men. An open letter asking the govern- 
ment to drop the charges against the 
Resistance Conspiracy six has 
appeared in several gay and progres- 
sive publications; so far, 12 ACT UP 
chapters across the country have 
signed it, as well as hundreds of indi- 
vidual lesbians and gays. People in the 
community have also begun writing to 
these prisoners. Linda Evans speculates 
on the reason for this involvement: 

“I think some of that is because 
the gay and lesbian movement is 
extremely under attack, because of 
the problems that our community 
has with AIDS and because of the 
rise in violence...and of the increas- 
ing sexism in our society in general. 
And I think that that means lesbians 
and gay people have recognized 
that, being under attack, we have to 
fight back.” Y 


For more info: 


Linda Evans #233-411 
Laura Whitehorn #220-858 
Susan Rosenberg #233-412 
Marilyn Buck #233-396 
Alan Berkman #233-31$ 
Tim Blunk #233-410 

D.C. Detention Facility 
1901 D. St. SE 
Washington, DC 20003 


Freedom Now 

National Campaign for Amnesty & 
Human Rights for Political Prisoners 
1560 Broadway, Suite 807 ; 
New York, NY 10036 
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